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Foreword 


Tue following chapters with the exception 
of the first have been extracted from a Bible- 
class syllabus on “ The Eastern Religions and 
the Teaching of Jesus,” and are now offered 
to a wider public in the hope that they may 
be of some help in the present consideration 
of the missionary question. ‘These studies 
make no pretence of research in the docu- 
ments of the Eastern religions. The material 
used has been drawn for the most part 
from literature within reach of the ordinary 
reader, though a visit to Algiers in the early 
months of 1911 afforded some opportunity 
of personal contact with Mohammedanism. 
The opening chapter, which is of the nature 
of an introduction, originated in a discussion 
at a theological club. 

The writer wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to Professor W. S. Urquhart of the 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, who 
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revised this little volume in manuscript and 
made several valuable suggestions. Mrs 
Urquhart has also read the manuscript and 
contributed some interesting notes. The 
purpose of this volume, as its title is meant 
to indicate, is twofold, to discover what is 
central in the teaching of Christianity and at 
the same time to show the dominance of 
Christian ideas over those of the other 


religions of the world. 


PaisLey, September 1912. 
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I 
Christianity and the Return to Ideas 


Revicious thought in the closing quarter of 
last century was distinguished by two watch- 
words, ‘ Back to Christ” and “ Christianity 
is a Life and not a Doctrine.” The former 
may be regarded as the more memorable of 
the two, and still holds its place as one of the 
formative influences in Theology. It is 
impossible to estimate the results in the 
illuminating of -Christian thought and the 
enriching of the Christian ideal which have 
accrued from the disinterested study of the 
gospels, which is characteristic of our time, 
and the reverent pondering of the words of 
the Master. 

It is a field which is not yet nigh ex- 
hausted, and from which new treasures will 
be laid bare as the years go on. One 
questions if the companion-cry of our 
generation has the same significance or is of so 
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during a character. There are signs indeed 
that the movement, which it represents, is 
already beginning to spend itself and a 
return being made to a more rational and 
scientific treatment of Christian truth. That — 
the movement has been of value to our 
time cannot be doubted. It has done much 
for the warming and mellowing of the 
religious atmosphere. It came as a re- 
action against the rigid dogmatism of our 
own country and the chilling rationalism 
which prevailed in the sister kingdom of 
Germany. 

The saying, ‘Christianity is a Life and 
not a Doctrine,” possibly owed its origin to 
the evangelical revival connected with the 
visits of Mr Moody to this country, and the 
heightening of religious emotion which re- 
sulted from his work. But it received more 
systematic expression in the Ritschlian move- 
ment in Germany, which has done so much 
for the deepening of religious feeling, especi- 
ally in intellectual circles, in that land. The 
theology of Ritschl draws its inspiration from 
the Kantian philosophy, the main argument 
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of which may thus be briefly expressed. 
‘Through Pure Reason no absolute know- 
ledge is attainable; but through Practical 
Reason, through the moral intuitions and 
imperatives, that are inherent in thought 
and conduct, a system of reality can be built 
up.” Taking this principle and applying it 
to the interpretation of the gospel-records, 
Ritschlianism has been led to a_ purely 
spiritual appraisement of the Christian 
realities. Christ in His Person brings us 
into communion with the Eternal. He 
presents to us an experience of an infinite 
moral and spiritual value. But this know- 
ledge of eternal things, which is given to us 
in Christ, is not anything of an intellectual 
nature, not a thing which you can prove to 
another by the canons of logic. It is only 
through personal experience that it can be 
received and proved, Christianity is not to be 
commended to men by argument: only those 
who have come under its influence, in whose 
hearts the fire already burns, can realise its 
worth and power. The most recent apologists 
for Christianity practically say to the investi- 
II 
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gator of its claims: “If you do not see the 
truth of Christianity, it is because you are 
not a Christian. Only to those who have 
entered into fellowship with Christ is His 
secret revealed.” 

“Apart from voluntary activity,” says 
Ritschl, “through which we receive and 
utilise for our own blessedness the operations 
of God, we have no means of understand- 
ing objective dogmas as religious truths.” 1 
Herrmann, the most influential of Ritschl’s 
followers, puts it more strongly: ‘The 
Christian certainties are introduced here only 
as the nutriment of faith. To prove their 
truth for the unbelieving is not possible. 
For these certainties do not allow them- 
selves to be dissociated from faith, and the 
insight into their truth is unattainable for 
every one who is not alive to the peculiar 
problems of the personal life, which affirms 
itself in mora] reflections.”2 While the 
influence of the spiritualistic movement on 
German religious thought generally, apart 


1 « Justification and Reconciliation,” translated by Mack- 
intosh and Macaulay, p. 34. 
® « Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott,” p, 11. 
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from the distinctively Ritschlian development, 
may be seen in such a writer as Ihmels who 
sums up the position in a single sentence: 
‘Here each one can only give an account of 
what he himself has experienced and accord- 
ingly can only invite the other likewise to 
travel this road.”1 Now one is far from 
denying the large measure of truth contained 
in such pronouncements as to the indispen- 
sableness of personal experience to a full ap- 
preciation of Christian truth, and one fully 
recognises the benefit that the presentation of 
this view has brought to the life of the church 
in lifting it from a formal and pedantic level 
to a true pitch of spiritual enthusiasm. But 
one feels that this purely spiritual interpreta- 
tion of truth is being carried to extremes in 
our time and is endangering the relation of 
Christianity to the whole universe of thought, 
and putting serious limits to the scope of 
Christian apologetic. 

Let us suppose such a dialogue as the 
following to take place between the seeker 
after truth and the Christian apologist :— 


1 «* Centraltragen der Dogmatik,” p. 159. 
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“What is Christianity?” “It is an 
experience, the supreme experience of life.” 
“Prove the truth of this claim which you 
make for it.” ‘¢I cannot, until you have had 
the experience for yourself. Only those 
who have the experience can understand its 
value.” 

Does not the Christian apologist by such 
a mode of argument put himself in a some- 
what invidious light? It is almost as if one 
man were to ask another to purchase a 
dwelling without acquainting him with its 
internal features. ‘These you can get to 
know,” he says, ‘‘when once you have 
settled down in the building.” But surely 
a tenant is entitled to know something of 
the premises which are offered to him, before 
he enters on possession of them. And is 
not Christianity guilty of something very like 
presumption, when it refuses to give an 
account of itself to the interested observer? 
Is it not the genius of Christianity that it 
should be able to commend itself tothe common 
mind, and that all who are asked to accept 
the gifts of the Gospel should be made to 
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understand what these gifts really are? 
This apologetic is psychologically defective, 
for it leaves out of account one of the 
integral parts of man’s nature. Man is not 
simply feeling, nor, let it be added, will, (for 
the pragmatic theology in its highest forms 
does not reduce Christianity to emotional 
experiences, but resolves it into acts and 
determinations of the will). But man is 
more even than will. He has a threefold 
nature which is concerned in its entirety in 
the apprehension of truth. And so all truth 
that holds for his life must. be capable of 
being expressed in terms of reason as well. 
Ritschl himself remarks that the experience 
of salvation ‘‘is evidenced by an activity of 
the human spirit, in which feeling, knowing, 
and willing combine in an intelligible order.” } 
It is impossible then that Christianity should 
be content with purely practical illustrations 
of itself. For didactic and argumentative 


1 Op. cit., p. 21. The late Professor James, speaking of the 
relations of sense and intellect, says they ‘‘interpenetrate and 
melt together, impregnate and fertilise each other. Neither, 
taken alone, knows reality in its completeness. We need them 
both, as we need both our legs to walk with.” (‘‘ Some Problems 
of Philosophy,” pp. 52-3.) 
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purposes it must translate itself into intel- 
lectual terms. Only thus will it be able to 
universalise itself. Ideas are the medium of 
communication between mind and mind. 
Let religion be confined to emotional 
experiences or volitional acts and it still has 
the individualistic note. Only when it is 
translated into the form of ideas does it 
transcend individual limitations and become 
the property of the race. 

We do not suggest that what is wanted in 
the present time is a return to the purely 
intellectual standpoint, which characterised 
the theology of the earlier part of last 
century, that the intellectualism of Hegel 
and the dogmatic school is once more to take 
the ascendant. That is not the nature of 
progress. History does not return upon 
itself in this absolute manner. As Hegel 
himself has taught us, there is rather a 
gathering up of the intervening movements 
and a reconciling of them in a new synthesis. 
It has already been admitted that the 
practical trend of thought in our generation 
has been of the greatest value, and the fruits 
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of it will not be lost. The creed of the 
future, when it is framed, will still have the 
experimental note. It will no longer be 
abstract entities that it treats of, but living 
realities in line with the positive experiences 
of mankind. All that is asserted here is 
that for argumentative purposes it is neces- 
sary to give an intellectual rendering to 
Christian beliefs, so to formulate them that 
they will be capable of presentation to the 
collective mind. It may be, to revert to our 
illustration, that it is only when a man has 
been in occupation of a house for some time 
he comes to know the advantages of it. 
But surely it is possible to give a general 
idea of these beforehand. And so, even 
though Christianity does consist ultimately 
of certain religious experiences, the full 
measure of which can only be known by 
those who are in communion with Christ, 
yet we believe there is that in it which 
appeals to the understanding and imagination 
of every man, and that as an initial step we 
must put ourselves into communication with 
the intellectual natures of our inquirers. 
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Even Bergson, in whom the pragmatists have 
found such a redoubtable ally in these times, 
admits that ‘dialectic is necessary . . . in order 
that intuition should break itself up into 
concepts and so be propagated to other 
men.” 1 

German theologians themselves are begin- 
ning to show a consciousness that Kantian 
criticism has been carried too far and that 
there is need for a fresh recognition of the 
rights of reason. Thus Troeltsch, the founder 
of the new religious-historical school, while 
disclaiming affinity with Hegel, recognises the 
value of the impulse which Hegel gave to the 
systematising of thought, and himself makes 
an effort to bring Christianity out of the 
region of spiritual surmises and into relation 
with the whole system of thought, by de- 
scribing it as the last stage in an ascending 
series of ends and potencies. And yet in the 
end he frankly confesses to an irrational and 
individualistic remainder in his thought. “ As 
the Universal-Valid is not the productive 
law of entire reality, so evolution is not a 


+ «« Creative Evolution ” (Eng. Trans.), p, 251. 
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successive realising of this law, but the effec- 
tual breaking forth at different and neigh- 
bouring points of the potencies that are directed 
on the spirit’s absolute end, each of which 
unfolds the riches of its given content, to 
begin with, only in its own province. . . 

All of these are in this way time-conditioned 
individual manifestations, which do not re- 
solve their idea-content into a pure universal 
concept, but which give it individual and corre- 
sponding shape in ever new complications of 
the situation. And when among them there is 
found one principal issue adapted to be the 
rallying-point of the whole, even it can only 
be an individual historical occurrence which 
can release its idea-content from the first 
forms and relations only ever to lead it again 
into equally individual new relations,”1_ The 
most recent attempt to rehabilitate dogma is 
that of Professor Ihmels of Leipzig, to whom 
we have already referred, who, while owning 
his debt to the spiritualistic movement in 
Germany, dissociates himself from the depre- 
ciation of dogma, which has been character- 

1 «‘ Die Absolutheit des Christenthums, pp. 65-66.” 
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istic of it. And yet Ihmels’ last word for 
Christianity, his differentiation of it from 
other systems, is that it claims to “have” 
God, to bring Him in Jesus Christ as an 
actual and present reality into the world. 
‘(In fine, the whole impression in the region 
of religion lies in the claim of Christianity to 
have God. But here it will be seen that the 
claim to absoluteness raised bythe religions 
of highest rank distinguishes itself from the 
Christian thought even through this, that it 
does not as there issue in the simple cer- 
tainty of having God.”1 But surely the 
comparison, by which Ihmels seeks to help 
out his definition of Christianity, is ill-chosen 
for his purpose. For is not this the very 
claim which the other religions after their 
fashion domake? Does not the Hindu mystic 
and the Mohammedan enthusiast believe with 
all his soul that he ‘‘has” God, and how is 
the Christian to substantiate his claim as 
against these? 

And this leads us to the consideration of 
another element in the case for the reasser- 
1 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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tion of reason in the Christian apologetic, 
and that is for purposes of comparison with 
other religions. There has been a remark- 
able development of interest in the subject 
of Comparative Religion in our time. Chris- 
tianity is no longer considered simply from 
the point of view of its own inherent interest, 
but in its relation to the other faiths of the 
world. Now the true medium of comparison 
is ideas. Only by formulating itself in 
definite and universal terms will Christianity 
be able to prove its superiority to the other 
religions of the world. As we have seen, it 
is not only the Christian who claims to know 
and to have God, but the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan. Which is the true knowledge? 
That will never be decided by mere assertions 
on this side or the other, but only by an 
intelligent estimation of the content of that 
knowledge. It is not mere feelings of God 
that can be compared, but ideas. No doubt 
in the religious experience, which issues from 
the knowledge of God, feeling, as we have 
seen, is an essential element, and the practical 
element in any particular faith is a valuable 
21 
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index to its relative worth. But this classi- 
fication of religious experiences is itself an 
intellectual exercise: only through the medium 
of ideas can it be intelligently presented. A 
religion defines itself for us in ideas, and it is 
by the superiority and sublimity of its ideas 
that Christianity proves its right to rule the 
world. 

It is the interest of comparative religion 
that is uppermost in these pages. They 
represent an attempt to put into shape the 
leading conceptions of Christianity, setting 
them over against corresponding conceptions 
in other systems of belief, and showing that, 
whatever approximations may be found in 
these systems to the supreme truths of 
religion, it is only Christianity that gives 
perfect expression to them, and so Chris- 
tianity in the nature of things becomes the 
missionary religion of the world. 


2% 


II 
The Fatherhood of God 


PerHAPps no idea is more distinctive of 
Christianity than that of the Fatherhood of . 
God. It brings to us a new revelation of the 
character of the Supreme Being. It is not 
the business of Christianity to prove the 
existence of God, but to give a new content 
to the idea of God already present in men’s 
minds. Christ came to a people who already 
believed in God, but He came to give them 
new thoughts of His nature and attributes. 
He taught His disciples to say, “‘ Our Father, 
which art in Heaven.” It is true that the 
name was not of Christ’s invention or alto- 
gether strange in the ears of those to whom 
He spoke. Glimpses of the Divine Father- 
hood had already been obtained by the seers 
and saints of the Old Testament. But it 
was Christ who brought the truth to full 
expression. With Him it became, not an 
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occasional aspect of the Divine Being, but the 
constant medium of His manifestation. ‘‘ Your 
Father which is in Heaven,” He said to His 
disciples, as if that were the most natural and 
necessary way of thinking about God. 

There has been much discussion indeed, 
as to whether Christ taught a universal 
Fatherhood, as to whether He thought of 
God as the All-Father in the sense in which 
that term is used in modern literature of a 
moralising kind. There is some ground for 
arguing that when Christ speaks of God as a 
Father in the Sermon on the Mount, it is in 
reference to His own disciples. ‘ After all 
these things do the Gentiles seek, for your 
Heavenly Father,” ? the Father of His disciples 
as contrasted with the uncovenanted children 
of the world. It is possible even to restrict 
the teaching of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son to the Jewish nation and to see in the 
elder and younger brothers the two great 
divisions of the chosen race. Christ on His 
own confession spoke under the limitations 
of His mission to the Jews. But {in the 

1 Matt. vi. 32. 
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fourth Gospel we see these limitations being 
broken through and the doctrine of the 
Heavenly Fatherhood universalised. Christ 
said to the Samaritan woman, ‘‘ The Father 
seeketh such to worship Him,” 1—the Father 
not simply of the Jews but of the Samaritans 
and of all who feel after Him. It is in the 
breadth of this thought we find the true 
setting for the message of the Gospel. The 
parable of the Prodigal, for example, no longer 
appears as a national drama. The original 
background fades from our view, and what we 
see standing out is the one great fact of the 
Divine yearning over the wayward children 
of men. 

Perhaps some of the controversies which 
have arisen round the question of the Father- 
hood of God result from a confusion of the 
heavenly with the earthly relationship. Some 
indeed have maintained that the term Father 
as applied to God is only a metaphor borrowed 
from an earthly relation. There is as much 
ground, however, for saying that the heavenly 
relation is the prototype of the earthly. 

1 John iv. 23. 
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‘“‘ According to St Paul,1 the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God lies at the root of our 
family life, and, instead of saying that we 
represent our relation to God in terms of our 
human relation to one another, he distinctly 
states that the human relation takes its name 
from the Divine.”2 But possibly some of the 
difficulties have arisen from a too thorough 
identification of the two conceptions, as if 
they were parallel in every point. The 
theory of universal salvation, for instance, 
has sometimes been argued in this fashion. 
‘Just as an earthly father is responsible for 
his children and would never refuse the 
worst of them admission to his house, so 
God as the Father of all men cannot exclude 
one of them from His eternal dwelling-place.” 
But the object of introducing the idea of 
Fatherhood into our doctrine of God is not 
to give any such legal and formal interpreta- 
tion to His relations with men, it is rather to 


1 ««T bow my knees unto the Father from whom every family 
in heaven and on earth is named ” (Ephes. iii. 14, 15, R.V.). 

2 Herbert. A. Watson, D.D., Expository Times, Jan. 1912, 
p. 150. See also ‘‘' The New Heart and other Sermons,” by 
George D. Low, M.A., pp. 136-8, 
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borrow from the idea the general suggestion 
of the sympathy of a father with his children, 
his yearning over them and his desire for 
their highest good. Fatherhood, then, is an 
expression for the love and grace of God, 
the going out of the Divine heart after 
the children of men, seeking to draw them 
into fellowship with Himself. ‘ When the 
Psalmist exclaims ‘The Lord is my rock’ or 
‘God is a devouring fire,’ when the Christ 
teaches us to say ‘Our Father ’—these are 
not scientific and in this case metaphysical 
definitions of God. What these images 
simply translate is the relation of absolute 
confidence of awe of filial love which by His 
mysterious action the Spirit of God creates 
in revealing Himself in the spirit of man.” 1 

We may say then that Fatherhood is 
but a potentiality of the Divine nature—a 
potentiality which has not been universally 
realised. To speak of God as a Father does 
not mean that He holds a formal relation to 
men, which carries certain obligations with 


1Sabatier’s ‘Philosophy of Religion” (authorised trans- 
lation), pp. 327-8. 
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it. But it means that God is “ waiting to 
be gracious” to them, willing to enter into 
tender and loving relations with every one of 
them. Many have not yielded themselves 
to this gracious influence or entered into 
these relations, and so cannot know what 
the Divine Fatherhood means. But the fact 
remains that God is revealing Himself in 
Christ as an Infinite and Almighty Love 
which seeks to embrace the whole family 
of mankind within its scope. 

And in the presentation of such a con- 
ception of God, Christianity proves its 
superiority to the other religions of the 
world. This fact was very forcibly brought 
to the writer’s notice in listening to an 
address by one of our lady missionaries } 
to a gathering of Sabbath School children. 
The speaker sought to impress upon them 
the blessing which they enjoyed in the 
possession of the Gospel with the vision of 
God it gave them, and the sweet name of 
Father by which it taught them to call Him. 
She contrasted with that the idea of the 


1Mrs W. S, Urquhart, Calcutta. 
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Divine Being, which Indian children receive 
from such a presentation as that of the 
goddess Kali, who is notorious for the cruelty 
of her disposition and the hecatombs 
which are required to propitiate her wrath. 
In her pictures she is shown with a 
necklace of human heads, a severed head in 
one hand and a great knife dripping with 
blood in the other. What a conception of 
Godhead to present to the childish mind! 
And what a contrast to the gracious teach- 
ing of the gospel, and the ministry of gentle- 
ness which Christ brought to the little 
ones: “I say unto you, that in Heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in Heaven... . It is not 
the will of your Father which is in Heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.” 4 

It may be said that the Indian religion is 
not to be judged by such representations 
as we have in Kali and the other countless 
divinities before which the lowly worshipper 
prostrates himself, that there are to be 
found in the sacred books of India higher 


1 Matt. xviii, ro, 14. 
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and more spiritual conceptions of deity, 
which are not unworthy to stand along- 
side the teachings of Christianity itself. 
Professor Max Miiller, in his Gifford lectures,1 
contends that behind the fetishism of India 
and other lands there lies the primal sense of 
the unity of God, that all Aryan worship can 
be traced up to an original consciousness of 
a Divine Father. It may be that the con- 
ception of Brahma or the ultimate principle 
underlying the manifold of life, though 
pretty much a negation, gives a certain 
spirituality to the higher forms of Hindu 
thought. But the fact remains that for 
many minds in India the working idea of 
God is obtained through the images of Kali 
and Jagannath and the other gruesome 
figures to which they offer their devotions. 
The primitive Aryan faith has shown a 
wonderful capacity for adapting itself to the 
superstitions of the tribes among whom it 
has found its home. ‘“ According to its 
wont, Brahmanism, as modified by Buddhism, 
sought not to overthrow the primitive cult 


1 « Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion,” ii.-iv. 
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of the people, but to absorb it. Thus in 
South India to-day, more than three-fourths 
of the people are devil worshippers. And 
yet, with their demons, they have been 
accepted into the higher faith of the Aryan, 
and, according to their mood and preference, 
give themselves to the worship of Hindu 
gods or village demons. Worshipping in 
pure Hindu temples is to that people but a 
pastime, a mere holiday diversion ; while the 
appeasing of the demons at their village 
shrines and under old trees in their hamlets 
is the most serious concern of their life.” 1 
It is not a spirit of love which these people 
worship, but a spirit of terror; not a divinity 
which appeals to the highest in them, but 
to their lowest and most sordid passions; not 
a God who seeks to draw them into glad 
fellowship with Himself, but who makes their 
life a burden to them by the severity of the 
expiations which He requires at their hands. 

We do not wonder, then, that the pre- 
sentation of the Christian conception of the 
Fatherhood of God produces a_ sense of 


1 ¢* India’s Problem,” J. P. Jones, p, 62. 
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joyful relief in the heathen mind. The 
Rev. A. G. Macalpine said at the World 
Missionary Conference that among the teach- 
ings which make their earliest appeal to 
animistic peoples are—‘‘(1) That it is possible 
for men to have personal dealings with God. 
. .. Christianity comes with the uplifting 
message, satisfying to their instinctive need, 
that it is God Himself, our Father in Heaven, 
who careth for us, ‘giving us rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.’ (2) This Divine Father 
loves us His children, and love is of His very 
nature. No heathen ever prays to the 
spirits without at the same time offering a 
gift or sacrifice of some kind. Why? Some- 
times perhaps from reasons of gratitude, but 
almost invariably in order to propitiate the 
spirits, who .are mostly conceived of as 
maliciously inclined.” + Even those nurtured 
in the higher faiths of paganism testify to the 
liberating power of this idea of the Father- 
hood of God. The Korean evangelist Kil, a 
convert from Buddhism, thus describes the 


1 Reports of World Missionary Conference, vol. iv. p, 295. 
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effect which the presentation of it had upon 
his mind. ‘From this time I began to read 
the New Testament more earnestly and I 
was gradually led to see that Jesus was 
certainly God. I began to pray to God. 
My prayer was not to God as our Father, 
but simply to God as the highest spiritual 
power in the universe. This seemed to 
bring no special benefit to my soul. One 
night as I slept, I was suddenly awakened 
by something like a voice in my ear as of some 
one calling, and repeating my name, Kil Sundo- 
oya! KilSundooya! As I heard the call twice 
repeated I knew in my soul this was the voice of 
God my Father. Previously I had prayed with 
fear and trembling and much weeping. I had 
only seen myself as a sinner with no certainty 
of salvation. But now all at once I saw myself 
a saved sinner and I saw God as my Father. 
I burst out praising God and crying, Father 
God! Father God! Atthe same moment there 
came surging through my soul what I had never 
found in all my worship of Buddha, and that 
was the glorious assurance of salvation.” 


1 «¢ Korea for Christ,” G, T. B. Davis, p. 36. 
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But while Christianity in its presentation 
of the Fatherhood of God attests its superior- 
ity to the heathen religions, even the highest 
forms of them, such as Buddhism and 
Hinduism, it does not claim to have a mono- 
poly of this idea, It will rather welcome 
such approximations to it as are to be found 
in the other religions. The whole purpose 
of these studies is to show the advantage of 
resolving Christianity into a system of ideas 
because of the universal element which such 
ideas contain: there is that in them which 
appeals to the reason and intelligence of 
mankind as a whole. And so we are 
not surprised to find in the sacred books 
of other religions adumbrations of this 
truth which has only obtained full-orbed 
expression in Christianity, We rather 
hail these gropings after a more gracious 
conception of Deity as avenues of approach 
for the Gospel, a real preparatio evangelica 
in heathen lands. Abstract and_ inde- 
terminate as the Hindu conception of the 
eternal is, there is a true note of spirituality 
in such a description of the Divine Being 
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as that contained in these lines from the 
Katha Upanishad :— 


He who as the eternal creates the temporal 
Himself pure bliss, as spirit creates the spirits, as one 
the many, 

He who, the wise, sees them dwell in himself 

He alone, and no other, has eternal peace. 

“The Bhagavad Gita” in its musings upon 
the ways of God even attains to something 
like the vision of His Fatherhood. 

“Thou art the Father of all things 
animate and inanimate; thou art the sage 
Instructor of the whole, worthy to be adored ! 
There is none like unto thee, where then in 
the three worlds is there one above thee? 
Wherefore I bow down ; and, with my body 
prostrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
Lord, worthy to be adored ; for thou shouldst 
bear with me, even as a father with his son, 
a friend with his friend, a lover with his 
beloved.” 2 

Very suggestive also in this connection is 
the doctrine of bhakti, or “loving faith,” 


1Quoted by Deussen. “The Philosophy of the Upanishads,’ 
Pp. 212. 

2«¢The Bhagavad Gita” (English Translation, Christian 
Literature Society for India), p. 4o., 
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which prevails in certain religious circles in 
India. The value of bhakti indeed depends 
upon the object towards which it is directed, 
and which may sometimes be of a not very 
elevated kind. But in its highest reaches it 
is productive of emotions analogous to those 
evoked by the more tender thoughts of the 
Gospel. Dr N. Macnicol in the Report of 
the World Missionary Conference says: “The 
most valuable influence in the direction of 
theism is that exercised upon the great body 
of the people by the poems of Tukaram. It 
is certainly an inward religion, and emphasises, 
as all the line of saints and poets to which it 
belongs does, the method of bhakti, or ‘loving 
faith,’ as the true way by which to draw near 
to God. I have seen a good old man, one 
of the most learned and devout of all the 
Hindus whom | know, come from the place of 
his devotions, where he had been singing the 
songs of Tukaram, with his eyes suffused 
with tears.” } 

These revelations of the Hindu mind are 
evidence of the universal presence of that 


1 Vol. iv. pp. 159-60. 
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yearning after intimate communion with the 
Divine, which Christianity so abundantly 
satisfies. We are not surprised then to learn 
that the Gospel doctrine of the Fatherhood 
as proclaimed by our missionaries finds an 
immediate response. One writes: ‘‘ While 
Hindus do not know God as the Father, yet 
when that truth is presented to them they 
readily apprehend it.”2 Another: “The 
Fatherhood of God is the doctrine, which, 
above all others, lays hold of an audience.” 3 

And so we see the touch of God’s finger 
upon the heathen world, if haply they may 
feel after Him and find Him, where He 
is revealed in all the light of His glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 


1 «« God so constituted man, that he should find his destiny 
in communion with Himself. Even the wandering of a 
millenium could not destroy this disposition. ‘The dim’ feeling 
of an unattained destiny remained with man in all the deviations 
of his path and sent him on a quest in his own wise after the 
Godhead. Accordingly the message of the true God belongs 
to the truths which need only to be proclaimed in the heathen 
world to be laid hold on.” Warneck, ‘‘ Die Lebenskrafte des 
Evangeliums,” p. 228. 

2 Reports of World Missionary Conference, vol. iv. p. 189. 

3 Tbid., p. 190. 
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A COMPANION idea in Christianity to the 
Fatherhood of God is the Brotherhood of 
Man. ‘One is your Master,” said Christ, 
‘Cand all ye are brethren.” The question 
might here again be raised whether Christ 
used the term with the breadth of meaning 
which is given to it in the present day. The 
brotherhood of man has become the stock-in- 
trade of every barn-door orator, and the 
phrase is on the lips of many who, apart 
from its use, own little allegiance to Christi- 
anity. It would seem as if Christ in the 
passage quoted were applying the term ina 
special way to His own immediate followers, 
so that it carries with it implications which 
would not readily be accepted by some who 
make it the staple of their philosophy. But 
that a wider application of the idea of brother- 
hood was made by Christ Himself is clear 
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from His teaching in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. When in pressing home 
the Old Testament precept as to loving one’s 
neighbour, He is met by the somewhat 
captious question, Who is my neighbour? 
He tells the story of the man who fell among 
thieves, and who was left unregarded by the 
priest and Levite, but succoured by the Good 
Samaritan, He then turns to His questioner 
with the counter question: “* Which now was 
neighbour to him that fell among the thieves?” 
showing that necessity is the sufficient argu- 
ment for the establishing of this relation of 
helpfulness between man and man. 

The observation, which was made with 
regard to the Fatherhood of God, falls to be 
made here also, that brotherhood is but a 
convenient expression for a certain aspect of 
the Christian ideal. It is virtually the same 
aspect that is presented to us in this parable, 
yet the word brother does not occur. It 1s 
round the kindred word neighbour that the 
discussion turns, reminding us that what is 
important in this matter is not the terms used 
but the ideas conveyed by them. And the 
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idea conveyed here is not of any formal rela- 
tion, but of a sympathetic feeling which should 
be specially evoked in times of weakness and 
need. It is quite evident that, just as the 
Fatherhood of God has not yet obtained uni- 
versal acceptance, so the brotherhood of man 
is still far from being an accomplished fact in 
the world. Envy and strife and suspicion 
thrust their dividing influence between man 
and man. But the potentiality is there, and 
the aim of Christianity is to hasten the day 
of its complete realisation, when the barriers 
of class and race shall finally be broken down 
and Christ’s aspiration shall be fulfilled, ‘“ By 
this shall men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” 

And the consideration of this cardinal prin- 
ciple of Christianity reminds us that there are 
religions to which it is entirely foreign. The 
idea of the brotherhood of man is incompre- 
hensible to the Hindu mind nourished, as it 
has been, on the caste system from ages 
immemorial, Hindu society, as is well known, 
is divided into four classes—the Brahmin, or 
priestly class ; the Kshatriya, or warrior class ; 
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the Vaisya, or agricultural class; and the Sudra 
or menial class; and between these there is 
no communication. ‘The Brahman will have 
no dealings with the Sudra. For a high-caste 
man to have contact with a low-caste man, 
or, more emphatically, to eat with him, is 
instant defilement. The Hindus have their 
own mythological explanations of the origin 
of these four classes, but the probability is 
that in the beginning they had little religious 
significance, ‘They were but the counterpart 
of the social distinctions which obtain among 
ourselves. Professor Monier Williams en- 

deavours to show that the caste system was 
the natural evolution of the conditions of 
life in ancient India.1 In every civilisation 
these .distinctions inevitably arise. Captain 
Cook found them even among the South Sea 
Islanders. He compares the social gradations 
which obtained in several of the islands he 
visited to those of the feudal system of 
ancient Britain.2 But in India they have 


crystallised into something much more serious 


1 <¢ Indian Wisdom,” pp. 234-9. 
2 «« Captain Cook’s Voyages Round the World” (Glasgow, 


1807), vol, i. 193, 533; vol. ii. 133-4; vol. iii. 70. 
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than mere conventions of society. The 
Brahmans especially have been surrounded 
with a wall of sanctity which makes all 
approach to them by the lower orders an 
impossibility. As the priestly order they 
have been elevated into a position of almost 
Divine authority and receive from the lower 
castes something of the reverence which is 
given to the gods themselves. 

And the prevalence of these distinctions 
leads to a state of matters altogether incom- 
patible with the Christian idea of Brotherhood. 
So far from the people of India being bound 
together by the common needs of humanity, 
even the frailties of the flesh are not sufficient 
to evoke that fellow-feeling which is one of 
the noblest traits of our humanity. One 
writer speaks of the difficulty which the caste 
feeling puts in the way of obtaining native 
nurses. ‘Even if a woman had overcome her 
inherent dislike to giving water or perform- 
ing certain offices for patients of lower caste 
than her own, it must be remembered that 
patients of higher religious grade than her 
own might be unable to accept her ministra- 
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tions.! So rigid are these rules, that in the 
purdah wards of the Victoria Hospital of 
Calcutta each one has been provided with 
its own kitchen, in order that no outrage 
shall be done to these ideas. The hospitals 
naturally require nursing staffs; but as long 
as these customs survive as matters of vital 
consequence, there are grave difficulties in 
the way of extending the profession.” ? 
Even contact with a low-caste child is 
defiling. ‘In the Chola country there lived 
a Brahman who went on a pilgrimage to the 


1It has to be remembered that the caste principle takes at 
times-the form of a self-denying ordinance for the higher orders, 
when they are prevented in an emergency from accepting the 
help of those belonging to a lower grade. In the Glasgow 
Herald of Oct. 28th, 1911, there was a short tale entitled, ‘¢ The 
Brahmin.” Keshur Singh, an official of high caste, is seized 
with cholera and deserted by all his colleagues. The only one 
near him is a poor Sudra, or sweeper, from whom he dare not 
accept relief. “Towards evening he becomes delirious. ‘‘'The 
sweeper rose. ‘He is without sense, he will not know, and 
without water hemust surely die, The gods will punish me—and 
he—he will kill me; but what matter?’ He went to the well, 
drew up a pitcher of fresh water, refilled the bow], and, crossing to 
the side of the delirious man, held it to the cracked and blackened 
lips. Keshur Singh gulped eagerly, but as the cool liquid 
trickled over his swollen tongue he suddenly regained conscious- 
ness, and he knew what he had done! He dashed the vessel to 
the ground, and fell back with a strangled cry, Keshur Singh 
had gone to meet his outraged gods, who knew no mercy.” 

2 «‘ Woman in India,” Mary F. Billington, p. 96. 
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river Ganges and did not return. He left a 
young son, Bhagavan by name, who when he 
grew to manhood set out in search of his 
father. As he sat in a rest house near 
Melur, cooking a meal, a low-caste little girl, 
who had been found in the road and adopted 
by the kindly owner of the rest house, ap- 
proached him. Her presence was a defile- 
ment to his Brahmanship ; he drove her away, 
throwing a spoon—or a stone, according to 
some accounts—which wounded her on the 
head. After some years Bhagavan came 
back to the same place; his quest had 
been vain. The child was now a beautiful 
woman ; Bhagavan, not recognising her, fell 
in love and married her. On the fifth day 
of the wedding ceremonies, as he parted her 
_hair, in order to pour oil upon it, he saw the 
scar of the wound that he had inflicted years 
before. His memory returned; she was 
Adi-al, ‘the First woman,’ the girl whom he 
had met long ago. Horrified at the thought 
of his past and present deeds, he fled away. 
But Adi was not minded to be cheated out 
of her husband; she ran after him, and caught 
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him. Thereupon he promised to take her 
with him as his wife, but on the hard condi- 
tion that she should abandon every child 
whom she should bear. She gave birth to 
four daughters, Uppai, Auvai, Uruvai and 
Valli, and to three sons, Adhikaman, Tiru- 
valluvar, and Kapilar; and in every case she 
kept the cruel compact with Bhagavan. But 
each babe, as she sorrowfully left it, comforted 
her by uttering a verse telling of the Provi- 
dence which cares for all.” 1 

The writer has heard a missionary? from 
India tell of how he had seen a low-caste 
man ruthlessly driven away from the public 
well. Immediately thereafter some sacred 
bullocks coming up and snifling at the water- 
pails, the women who were gathered at the 
well fell to caressing them, and officiously 
attending to their wants. ‘Our Lord said,” 
he added, *‘‘ How much better is a man than 


a sheep,’ but it seems as if in India the order 
1¢‘The Heart of India,” L. D. Barnett, pp. 95-6. Even 
the gentle Rama is represented as doing summary execution 
on a Sudra who presumed by his austerities to attain to a higher 
grade of merit. (‘*The Ramayana,” Christian Literature 
Society for India, p. 134.) 
4 Rev. John Douglas of Nagpur. — 
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were reversed and one must say, ‘How much 
better is a bullock than a man.’” 

It need hardly be pointed out how contrary 
all this is to the teaching of Christ. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan, with its 
censure of priestly superiority, is the standing 
refutation of the caste-spirit. It is the glory 
of Christianity that it finds in the sorrows of 
life a solution of all its differences, and binds 
men together in a fellowship of suffering. 

The ostracism of the lower castes of 
India makes itself felt not only in social but 
in religious matters. Spiritual enlighten- 
ment is denied to them. To the Sudras the 
Vedas are a sealed book. ‘‘The eyes of 
a Sudra who hears the Veda are to be filled 
with molten lead and lac,” “‘A Sudra is like 
a cemetery. Therefore the Veda is not to 
be read in the vicinity of a Sudra,” are 
among the prescriptions of the caste-manuals 
of India. 

It will perhaps be said that, however much 
the Brotherhood of Man may be held in 
theory in Christian lands, it is not followed 
in practice, that caste distinctions are just as 
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prevalent in Western society and among 
members of the Christian Church as among 
worshippers of the many-visaged Brahma,} 
that even religious people will only mix with 
those whom they consider their equals, and 
the doors of society are firmly shut against 
all who do not bring with them certain pass- 
ports of rank and privilege. That a spirit 
of social exclusiveness is still to be met with 
in Christian Jands cannot be denied. The 
Brotherhood of which we speak is still a 
dream, but it is a dream which is moving on 
rapidly to its realisation. Even in our time 
much has been done to overcome class pre- 
judices and to bridge social chasms which 
had hitherto seemed wellnigh impassable. 
But the class distinctions which do pre- 
vail in our midst cannot be put in the same 
category with the caste regulations of India. 
They are nothing so sacred and irrefragable. 
They have no religious significance attached 
to them. ‘The consternation that is created 
in certain circles in our land when a uni- 
versity-man marries a coster-girl does not 


1See ‘Bhagavad Gita,” xi. 9-18. 
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arise from an idea of sacrilegious violation, 
but simply from the feeling of the awkward- 
ness of an unequal yoke. So long as educa- 
tion and esthetic culture are so unequally 
distributed as they are at present, there are 
bound to be certain incompatibilities of taste 
and temperament which are an effective 
barrier to such intimate unions as marriage 
involves, But within the circle of the 
Christian Church, that is, where the true 
spirit of the Church is found, such feelings 
do not operate, There the university-man 
and the coster-girl meet on equal terms. 
All are one in Christ Jesus and are conscious 
of a spiritual comradeship which  tran- 
scends all social and educational distinctions. 
Whereas the inherent wrongfulness of the 
caste-system shows itself just in this, that 
it is in the religious sphere that it operates 
most powerfully. Our missionaries find it 
one of the greatest obstacles to the prosecu- 
tion of their work. For a Brahman to enter 
the membership of the Christian Church 
means that he must break bread with those 
of a lower order than himself, and that is 
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too great a price to pay for his Christian 
profession. The situation has led to some 
discussion among missionaries as to whether 
the abandonment of caste should be strictly 
enforced, or whether some truce should be 
made for these times of ignorance. 

Mr Bernard Lucas in his book, “The 
Empire of Christ,” has some interesting reflec- 
tions on the subject. “It will probably be 
urged that the real opposition between Hind- 
uism and Christianity cannot be avoided ; that 
the renunciation of Hinduism and the rejection 
of caste must take place sooner or later, 
and that a conflict is inevitable. There isa 
certain amount of truth in such a statement, 
but that amount is strictly limited. It must 
be remembered that victory in war, to adopt 
the martial figure employed, is usually the 
result of the best generalship, and that the 
issue of a conflict has again and again turned 
on just that question involved in the ex- 
pression, sooner or later. The contention 
here urged is that the prominence given to 
baptism precipitates the conflict sooner rather 
than later; turns into a fierce contest that 
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which might otherwise be decided without 
bitterness and without strife.” It is a subject 
on which an outsider cannot presume to 
arbitrate, but which must be left to the judg- 
ment of missionaries themselves. But one 
thing is certain, that the idea of brotherhood is 
one of the essential ideas of Christianity and 
must ever occupy a foremost place in the ex- 
position of its principles. And such an idea 
is bound to operate by its own inherent truth- 
fulness. No one can doubt that in it the 
ultimate regeneration of Indian society will be 
found. What it has done for the lower castes 
is quite apparent. To them at least it is 
welcome intelligence that the obscurity of 
their origin and the lowness of their social 
status does not unfit them for the Kingdom 
of Heaven, that Christ is not ashamed to 
call them brethren. 

But even among the enlightened minds 
of India there have been those who have 
given entrance to this idea and have lent 
themselves to the enforcing of it. Thus 
Kapilar, the Tamil sage, the story of whose 

‘«1'The Empire of Christ,” p. 115. 
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origin we learnt a few pages back, pours 
scorn upon the artificial distinctions in force 
among his own countrymen. ‘Doth the 
rain in its descent avoid certain men, or 
doth the wind as it bloweth leave aside 
ccrtain? Does the earth refuse to bear 
their weight, or the sun deny its warmth 
to certain? Do the four high-born races 
get their food from the land, and the four 
base-born races their food from the forest? 
Fortune and poverty are the fruit of our 
own deeds, and death is the common lot 
of all children of the earth; one is their 
race, one their family, one their death, one 
their birth, one the God whom they revere. 
To neglect not the sayings spoken by the 
men of old, to give alms at all times to 
suppliants, to eschew vice, bloodshed, and 
theft, to know how to stand on a sure 
footing in righteousness, to understand That 
which is neither male nor female, to be 
gentle of speech,—this is the blameless life. 
Can birth, instead of worth and virtue, bring 
good, fools that ye are?” And there was 
1 «¢ The Heart of India,” p, 102-3. 
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the teaching of Buddha and his school for 
centuries in India like the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. 


Not by birth does one become low caste, 

Not by birth does one become a Brahman, 
By his actions alone one becomes low caste, 
By his actions alone one becomes a Brahman.! 





1 Quoted from Vasala Sutta, by Rhys Davids. ‘¢ Buddhism,” 
p. ¥31. 
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One of the most vital questions for the 
religious life is that of the relation of soul 
and body. Man is a composite being, part 
flesh and part spirit, and in the true union 
of these, in the proper adjustment of the 
one to the other, lies the deepest problem 
of his well-being. One need not enter 
minutely into the psychological questions 
bearing on the relation of mind and brain, 
of the soul and the senses. These are 
interesting subjects and afford abundant 
scope for the acumen of the mental philo- 
sopher. But to enter into the refinements 
of such a study, to involve ourselves in 
contrasts of instinct and impulse, percept 
and concept, would be to travel away from 
the simple objects of our inquiry. The 
main facts will not be disputed. We are 
all alive to the significance of the distinction 
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between flesh and spirit which recurs so 
frequently both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. How far the flesh is taken as 
equivalent to the physical part of our nature, 
or how far it is simply used as the designation 
of a lower type of experience, of which it 
is an apt symbol, is a question with which 
we need not concern ourselves. Suffice it 
to say that we are all conscious that there 
is a lower and higher element in our ex- 
perience. ‘The lower element we are in- 
clined to refer to the forces that are at work 
in our physical nature, while we assign the 
higher element to that more spiritual side 
of our nature, which reflects our Divine 
origin, our creation in the image of God. 
One of the supreme questions of religion 
is the reconciliation of these two elements, 
and it is Christianity alone which can be 
said to have found a satisfactory answer to 
that question. The work of delimitation 
is admittedly a difficult one. To find the 
exact proportion in which these two elements 
should be combined and to maintain that 
proportion is a matter requiring the finest 
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spiritual art, and the temptation is to resort 
to the blunter method of cutting the knot, 
sacrificing one or other element in the unity, 
to immolate the flesh and make the spirit 
all-prevailing, or, on the other hand, to yield 
to the importunity of the flesh and dethrone 
the spirit from its place of supreme authority. 
Both these solutions run counter to the facts 
of life. Soul and body alike are essential 
parts of man’s constitution, and not by the 
suppression of the one or the other, but 
only by the rightful combination of the two 
can the problem of his well-being be solved. 

The former method, that of the sacrifice ot 
the flesh to the spirit, is the method of the 
Hindu religion. ‘There the goal is a perfect 
asceticism. ‘The Indian sacred books are full 
of the struggle for self-conquest, the en- 
deavour to subjugate the senses. Naturally 
there are few who attain to this goal, As 
we have seen, the caste system carries with it 
certain religious implications, which result in 
the limiting of the higher walks of the 
spiritual life to the Brahmanical order. Only 
for the Brahman are the austerities of yoga 
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possible, The Vaisyas and Sudras living at 
a more earthly level are incapable of such 
entire liberation from the solicitations of the 
flesh. But the Indian sacred books are full 
of the praise of asceticism. They are per- 
vaded by a spirit of stoical abnegation. The 
ever-recurring refrain of the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavad Gita is ‘‘Subdue the senses, 
mortify the desires, cultivate absolute indiffer- 
ence to the motions of the flesh.” 

‘‘He who is free from desire and with- 
out grief, beholds by the tranquillity of 
his senses that majesty of the soul.”? 
‘‘When all the desires cease, which were 
cherished in his heart, then the mortal be- 
comes immortal, then he obtains here 
Brahma.” 2 ‘Therefore one who thus 
knows, who has subdued his senses, who is 
calm, free from all desires, enduring, and com- 
posed in mind, beholds the soul in the soul 
alone, beholds the whole soul; sin does not 
subdue him, he subdues sin; sin does not 
consume him, he consumes sin. He is free 


1«<«Selections from the Upanishads” (Christian Literature 
Society), p. 24. 
2 Tbid., p. 31. 
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from sin, free from doubt, he is pure, he is 
the (true) Brahman.” ?! 

‘“‘ The Yogi who is content with divine and 
human knowledge, who is unmoved (by any 
vexations of the world), whose senses are sub- 
dued, and to whom a clod, a stone, or gold are 
alike, is called a perfect devotee.? ” 

Now however much we may admire the 
heroism of this struggle with the flesh, and 
however it puts to shame the materialism of 
much of our Western life, it need hardly be 
pointed out that as an answer to the question 
to which we have applied ourselves, it cannot 
be seriously considered. It is vitiated by that 
dualism, against which Christianity has ever 
set its face, which regards the flesh as inher- 
ently evil. The body, as the Bible teaches, 
is the creation of God. It has been designed 
for a temple of the Holy Ghost, the vehicle 
of the highest and worthiest manifestations. 
Christ, so far from calling upon us to extin- 
guish the desires of the body, regarded them 
as necessary and natural. Speaking of food 


1 «Selections from the Upanishads ” (Christian Literature 
Society), p. 70. 2«< Bhagavad Gita,” p. 24. 
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and raiment He says: “‘ Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” And in the Model Prayer He has 
taught us to take up as the first petition 
bearing on our own life, ‘‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,” making this the ground of 
higher and more spiritual aspiration. 

At the other extreme from this expedient 
of renouncing the flesh in favour of the spirit 
is that of sacrificing the spiritual to the 
material. Of this Mohammedanism may be 
taken as a type. It is not suggested that 
Mohammedanism is a purely materialistic re- 
ligion. We know that it arose as a protest 
against materialism, against the idol worship 
which had become so prevalent among the 
Arabian tribes, and its exalted views of God, 
of His unity and majesty, give a certain sub- 
limity of spirit to this religion.2 Nor is 
asceticism unknown to it, for it also has its 
appointed fasts, which are not observed by the 


1 Matt, vi, 32. 

2The writer put it to a missionary in Algiers whether he did 
not find that the intense belief in Allah or the supreme being 
produced in some cases a certain spiritual elevation, He ad- 
mitted that he did, but unfortunately it was rarely accompanied 
by a corresponding moral elevation, 
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higher orders alone, but prescribed for the 
whole people.1_ But in other respects a dis- 
position to make concessions to the flesh is 
shown, and especially in connection with the 
question of marriage. Under Mohammedan- 
ism, as is well known, polygamy is definitely 
sanctioned. It is said, indeed, that in many 
cases this article of the creed is a dead letter, 
many members of the Mohammedan com- 
munity being too poor to afford more than 
one wife. And so their poverty has become 
a blessing to them, giving them an experience 
of the unity of family life to which otherwise 
they would have been strangers. One of the 
most touching sights the writer saw during a 
residence of some months in Algiers was that 
of an Arab leading his little girl by the hand 
through the streets, and procuring for her‘ia the 
passing from a cheapjack (who isa feature of 
Eastern cities as well as of our own) a five-cen- 
time balloon, to the little one’s intense delight. 


1'The statutory nature of the fast Ramadan, when the whole 
Mohammedan community is expected to abstain from food and 
drink for a month during the hours of daylight, as well as the 
fact that compensation is made for the abstinence of the daytime 
after sunset, deprive this fast to some extent of the character of a 
spiritual vocation such as the Indian ascetic marks out for himself, 
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But what we have to do with is the prin- 
ciples of Mohammedanism as these are laid 
down in the Koran, and the idea of marriage 
which is advocated there is a frankly material- 
istic one. ‘Your wives are your tillage,” + 
says the prophet. ‘‘It is the result of the 
Semitic idea of woman that she is a ‘ vessel,’ 
a mere utensil for man’s service.”2, What a 
contrast to the lofty and ideal attitude which 
Christ took up towards this question! When 
the Pharisees try to justify their loose notions 
of marriage by an appeal to the Mosaic legis- 
lation, Christ replies: ‘‘For the hardness of 
your heart Moses wrote you this precept. 
But from the beginning of the creation God 
made them male and female. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall 
be one flesh.” ‘‘Let us say briefly that 
the only ground conscience recognises as 
warranting two persons to become one in 
flesh is that they be first of all one in spirit. 
The absolute surrender of the person, which 


1 Sale’s Koran, p. 26. 
2 Dods, «‘ Mohammed, Buddha and Christ,” p. 65. 
3 Mark x, 5-8. 
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constitutes marriage, is justified only by the 
circumstance that it is a surrender of the 
heart as well and that it is mutual. To 
an ideal love polygamy is abhorrent and 
impossible.” 4 

If Hinduism by its asceticism excludes the 
inferior orders of society from the highest 
reaches of spiritual attainment, and makes 
religion a thing of the few, Mohammed- 
anism by its compromise with the flesh makes 
it easy of access for the multitude. This 
is one reason for the success of its propa- 
ganda among the animistic tribes of Africa. 
‘¢ Christian Missions, with the odds all against 
them, are contesting with the dead-weight of 
Islam pressing in everywhere from the north. 
Here again we find the old story ; the prestige 
of conquest first, intermarriage second, an 
unexacting creed and a morality which may 
be as low as possible without being the least 
un-Moslem—to these attractions the Africans 
fall victims by tens of thousands—while 
Christians who are unable to tolerate the 
high standard of a spiritual religion and the 


1 Dods, of. cit.,’p. §5. 
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pure Mastership of Jesus Christ, when they 
fall away, fall into the arms of Islam.” ! 

Between these two extremes, represented 
by Hinduism on the one hand and Moham- 
medanism on the other, stands Christianity, 
symbolic of the golden mean. It does not 
preach a stern asceticism which makes religion 
something less than human. On the other 
hand, it refuses to have any compact with the 
flesh. The flesh must be in subjection. The 
body must be kept in its true place as the 
servant and vehicle of the soul. All its 
instincts must find in reason their rallying- 
ground and fall into their true place under 
its direction, Not by the extinction of sense 
will man’s salvation be compassed, but by the 
subordination of sense to spirit, delivering it 
from lawlessness and excess. 

Christianity is not the only religion which 
has sought the middle path. Buddhism made 
the same attempt in its time. Gautama, its 
princely founder, who was reared in the 
Brahmin faith, began with pure asceticism. 
He sought to annihilate all fleshly desire. 

1 «The Reproach of Islam,” W. H, T. Gairdner, p. 119, 
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But finding the task, which he had essayed, 
an impossible one, he came back to a more 
reasonable view of things, and thereafter 
preached temperance and moderation and self- 
restraint. ‘‘When the strings of the lute 
were excessively stretched,” he asked one 
who had been severe in his penances, ‘‘ was 
the sound of the lute agreeable, pleasing, 
harmonious, correct?” ‘It was not, Vener- 
able One.” ‘But when the strings of the 
lute were too loose, was the sound of the lute 
agreeable, pleasing, harmonious, correct?” 
‘‘It was not, Venerable One.” ‘When the 
strings were neither too much stretched nor 
too loose, was the sound agreeable, pleasing, 
harmonious, true?” “It was, Venerable 
One.” ‘Crona, in like manner, too much 
application brings distraction, and too much 
relaxation brings indolence. Be moderate, 
unselfish, and pious, and you will reach 
excellence,” 1 

But even Buddhism shows the fatal trail 
of negativity. Whatever provision it may 
make for the moderate indulgence of desire 


1 Rockhill, “ The Life of The Buddha,” pp.72-3. 
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in the present, its ultimate aim is the extinc- 
tion of desire, the loss of self-consciousness, 
the attainment of Nirvana or the elysium of 
non-existence. Upadana, or the desire for 
continued existence in this world and rebirth 
in another, is the root of all evil, and in its 
extirpation alone lies the hope of bliss. It is 
true that later Buddhism, probably under the 
influence of Christian doctrine, introduces 
a More positive note into its conception of the 
future.!_ But Buddhism as interpreted by its 
original documents has proved insufficient 
to satisfy the aspirations of humanity. It 
is only Christianity with its belief in the 
perfectibility of human nature and the con- 

1 In ‘*The Awakening of Faith,” edited by Dr Timothy 
Richards, we have the following significant qualifications of 
the doctrine of Nirvana. ‘‘ Hearing the Sutras saying that the 
nature of all things in the world is unreal, even the final nature 
of nirvana and of the True Model (the Absolute Reality), there- 
fore they are also intangible and eternally independent of all 
forms, some men, not knowing that it was for the purpose of 
destroying belief in phenomena that these expressions were 
used, say the nature of the True Model and nirvana is nothing 
but unreality. How is this to be rectified? They are to 
understand that the divine nature of the True Model is not 
unreal. It is full of infinite possibilities.” (‘* New Testament 
of Higher Buddhism,” p. 99.) 


In “ The Lotus Essence,”’ edited in the same volume, there are 
even closer approximations to the Christian doctrine of the 
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servation of all its powers in a purified and 
imperishable personality that fulfils the 
conditions of a universal faith. 


future state, some passages being distinctly reminiscent of the 
Gospel. 


If he suddenly listen to this Scripture 

He shall find the highest wisdom. 

Know that such a man 

Shall mount to the desired Heavenly Abode. 


But the House of My messengers, My dwelling-place 
Is filled with mercy ; 

My Robesare gentleness and long-suffering, 

My throne is in the unseen Eternal Land, 


They sit on unseen thrones. 
(Ibid., pp. 185-8.) 


IV 


The Law of the Cross 


In intimate association with the idea of soul 
and body and the relation between them is 
the idea of the Cross. The Cross is one of 
the essential elements in Christian experience, 
and no presentation of Christian truth can 
be considered adequate which does not give 
it its due place. We are not so familiar as 
we ought to be with the Cross as an idea 
similar in nature to the other ideas which we 
have enumerated as cardinal elements of the 
Christian consciousness, With the Cross as 
a fact we are familiar enough. It is the 
fountainhead of our faith. It is the shrine 
at which we all worship. We make ample 
acknowledgement of the Cross as a fact. 
But the Cross as an idea which must realise 
itself in the individual life, if it is to be fully 
conformed to the Christian standard, this we 
do not so readily comprehend. 
66 
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The tendency of Protestantism has been 
to do less than justice to this aspect of the 
truth. In the necessary emphasis which it 
has laid on the fullness of the justification, 
which simple faith secures for us, it has not 
dwelt enough on the sanctification into which 
it should pass by a natural transition. The 
result is that to many Protestants Christianity 
has become a merely formal confession, which 
they hold at little cost to themselves. A 
Catholic lady in France once remarked to a 
friend of the writer: ‘Protestantism is too 
easy a religion, there is no sacrifice init.” In 
a trenchant article in the British Weekly of 
August 18th, 1910, Professor Denney quotes 
a similar utterance from another French 
Catholic. ‘Not long ago,” writes Dr. Denney, 
“the Société des Missions Evangeliques de 
Paris sent out an appeal for a self-denial 
week. It was accompanied by an extract 
from a letter of M. Wilfrid Monod running 
thus: ‘How is it that Protestants have 
produced on a man like Pere Gratry the 
impression which he formulates as follows : 
Protestantism is, in essence, the abolition of 
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sacrifice. To abolish mortification, abstinence, 
and fasting ; to abolish the necessity of good 
works, effort, struggle, virtue; to shut up 
sacrifice in Jesus alone and not let it pass to 
us; no more to say, as St Paul did, I fill up 
that which is wanting in the suffering of Christ, 
but rather to say to Jesus on His Cross, Suffer 
alone, O Lord, there is Protestantism.’ ” 

But it must be plain to every ingenuous 
reader of the Gospel, that the Cross is 
enjoined upon all who would be regarded 
as Christ’s disciples. Christ speaks of it not 
simply as an event in His own life, but as an 
experience which must reproduce itself in 
the lives of His followers. Thus in the 
memorable interview at: Caesarea Philippi, 
after announcing His own impending end, 
He goes on to say: ‘‘ Whosoever. will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow Me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
the same shall save it.” 1 Similarly in the 
fourth Gospel when He muses upon His own 

1 Mark viii., 34-35. 
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death under the figure of the corn of wheat 
which falls into the ground and dies, He 
adds: ‘‘He that loveth his life shall lose it ; 
and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” 1 

We learn from such passages as these that 
self-denial is one of the inseparable features 
of the Christian life. 

That comes notably into view in connection 
with the question of soul and body, with 
which we have been dealing. The due 
regulation of the lower appetites is not a light 
matter, Some, as we have seen, despairing 
of its accomplishment, take refuge in a policy 
of extermination towards the flesh.  Christ- 
lanity does not encourage such extreme 
measures. At the same time it recognises 
that, if the flesh is to be mastered and kept 
in its own place, strict self-discipline is neces- 
sary. Christ cast ridicule on some of the 
ascetic practices of His time. The man who 
could say “I fast twice in the week”? was 
not necessarily the best man on that account. 
But Christ allowed that fasting, practised in 


i John xii., 25. 2 Luke xviii., 12. 
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the right spirit, might have the most bene- 
ficial effects. “Thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto 
thy Father which is in secret.” ‘This idea, 
that the flesh will only find its own level 
through some measure of discipline, is one 
that needs to be brought home to the modern 
Protestant mind. The Church of England 
in some of its sections still gives effect to it, 
and even Presbyterianism of a century ago 
regarded it as an integral part of its testi- 
mony, celebrating its fast days once or twice 
a year. ‘The practice is, of course, open to 
grave abuses and must be carefully guarded 
in its application. Fasting that weakens the 
body and unfits one for the duties of life is 
wholly to be deprecated. ‘Can the children 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the 
bridegroom is with them? But the days will 
come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
from them, and then shall they fast.”2 So 
long as the joy and the strength of life are 
ours, so long as the day of opportunity is 


1 Matt. vi., 17-18. 2 Matt. ix., 15. 
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with us, we must not disqualify ourselves for 
the improving of it. 

Again fasting that becomes conscious and 
obtrusive is a burlesque of the practice. 
“That thou appear not unto men to fast,” 
said Christ, ‘“‘but unto thy Father which is 
in secret.” We are taught in these words 
the relative nature of the duty. Immediately 
it becomes formal and conventional it loses 
its worth. Its value is in the effect it has 
upon the individual. And the individual 
knows the secret ways in which he has to 
command and school himself. Occasional 
denials at table, occasional abstinences from 
what we call the innocent gratifications of 
life, just to show the flesh that it is the 
subject and not the ruler and that it must be 
responsive to the spirit’s call. 

But it is not simply in the matter of 
sensuous gratification that the law of the 
cross asserts itself. It will operate for 
different men in different ways. ‘There are 
some to whom the pleasures of the table 
mean very little, so that the sacrifice of them 
would not bring with it any sense of depriv- 
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ation. And so their cross will come to them 
in some other way, that is, if they be true 
seekers after what is good, true hearers of 
the word of Christ. ‘The relation of soul to 
body, the crystallising of the powers into a 
unity under the controlling influence of 
Reason, this, after all, is not the final step in 
man’s religious evolution. There is a larger 
question involved. Man was not made for a 
self-contained existence. He is notakingdom 
within himself. He is an imperium in imperio, 
He is related to a larger kingdom in which the 
Divine will is supreme, and in uniformity with 
which he must seek to live. This is the true 
objective of the religious life, not, as the Indian 
ascetics believe, the extinguishing of the human 
personality, the eradicating of that ‘“ heresy 
of individuality”! of which the Buddhist 
speaks, but the bringing of the human into 
true relation with the Divine Personality, so 
that in all things our wills may be in accord- 
ance with the will of God. 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 
1 See Rhys Davids’ ‘‘ Buddhism,” p. 95. 
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And it is here that the cross of many will 
be appointed for them. It is not always easy 
to accept the Divine will for our life, to over- 
come the native assertiveness of the human 
spirit. And yet, if man is to attain to true 
beatitude, it can only be through such a 
discipline. And so his cross is prepared for 
him in some sacrifice, perhaps, which he is 
called to make for the good of others, in the 
frustrating of some ambition, in the abandon- 
ment of some dearly cherished scheme. It is 
just here that the individual will tends to be 
over-assertive of itself, to break away from 
its appointed orbit and follow an independent 
path. And just here must arrest be laid upon 
it and true relations with the Divine order 
restored. ‘‘If any man will be My disciple,” 
says Christ, ‘“‘let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow Me.” Only by the 
surrendering of our cherished projects at 
God’s command, only by forgetting ourselves 
in the unselfish service of others,1 shall we 


1 The aim of the ascetic ideal, so largely prevalent in India, 
is self-perfection. Christianity sets forth an even nobler ideal, 
that of the sacrifice of self for the good of the community and 


the Kingdom. 
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enter into the knowledge and exaltation of 
that larger will, in which alone the perfect 
fulfilment of our being is to be found. It is 
not indeed absorption in the Divine that is 
offered to us, not the merging of ourselves 
in pantheistic entity or the submerging of our- 
selves in a nirvana of nonentity. If we are to 
lose our lives, it is only that we may find them 
again in a larger and more glorious existence. 
‘“‘He that loseth his life for My sake and the 
gospel’s shall find it.” He shall come forth 
with an infinitely enriched personality through 
the pouring into it of the grace of Heaven 
itself. Christianity does indeed teach unity 
with the Divine. ‘That they all may be 
one,” said Christ in His high-priestly prayer, 
‘‘as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us.”1 But it ts 
a unity which allows for the persistence of 
individuality. ‘‘ Father, I will that they also, 
whom Thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my glory.” ? 


1 John xvii. 21. 2 John xvii. 24. 
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Christ the Exemplar of Christianity 


In the previous chapters we have been en- 
quiring into the essential meaning of Chris- 
tianity, and we have endeavoured to show that 
Christianity can be reduced to a system of 
ideas, in the realisation of which the true 
well-being of the race will be found. Chris- 
tianity, in short, furnishes us with an ideal. 
It is not simply a vague impulse or inspiration. 
It is an intelligible end, towards which we 
can direct the energies of our being. But 
the question may be asked, Is the ideal prac- 
ticable? We may set forth these various 
ideas to men and they may recognise their 
truth and worth. There may be that in them 
which appeals to their inner consciousness, 
but the question still remains, Can they be 
carried into effect in their lifer Is the 
Christian ideal a possible one for this world? 
Or is it only a counsel of perfection, a counsel 
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of despair? However effective ideas may be 
for appealing to the reason and convincing 
the conscience, will they be able to convey 
their motive power to the will? Or will they 
still retain the character of ideas, which 
never descend into the region of the actual? 
It is here that the significance of Christ 
Himself comes to light and the indispensable- 
ness of His Person to Christianity. Christ 
was more than an expounder of ideas. He 
was Himself the living expression of 
them. In Him the ideas clothe themselves 
with flesh and blood and become living and 
energising realities. Christ is the exemplar 
of Christianity. Christianity becomes in Him 
an accomplished fact, and we see it as a 
great and gracious possibility of life. 

An analogy may be drawn in this respect 
between Christ and the founders of other 
world-religions. One of Dr Marcus Dods’ 
earlier books, from which we have already 
had occasion to quote, bore the title, 
‘‘ Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ.” And 
the juxtaposition of the three names suggests 
that all three may be taken as typifying in 
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their own persons the religions of which they 
were the founders. Each of them, let it be 
said with reverence, was just as good as the 
faith of which he was the originator, and, in 
Christ’s case, that means that He was the very 
best.1. Mohammed illustrated in his own life 
the principles of his religion. We see in 
him that rapt thought of God, which com- 
municates an element almost of sublimity to 
his creed. We see in him also that com- 
promise with the flesh by which this faith 
has disqualified itself from becoming one of 
the redemptive forces of the world. 
Mohammed practised polygamy in the most 
unabashed fashion. He even robbed his 
own foster-son of a favourite wife to 
gratify his passions.» When we turn to 
Buddhism we find a purer creed and a nobler 


1 Hinduism can hardly be said to have a historical founder, 
and so does not lend itself to this eponymous view of the religions, 
But interesting comparisons have been drawn between Christ 
and the quasi-historical figure of Krishna, and it is not difficult 
to prove the superiority of the Christian’s Lord. 

2 It was one sign of the degeneration of Mohammed from the 
simplicity of his early days that he claimed the authority of a 
Divine oracle for this act of violence and incorporated it in the 
sacred teachings of the Koran. ‘‘No blame attacheth to the 
prophet where God hath given him a permission.” Rodwell’s 
Koran (Everyman’s Library), p. 438. 
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mode of life, and Buddha himself was the 
impersonation of it. ‘Temperance, chastity, 
gentleness, these were the features of 
Buddha’s character, which make him not 
unworthy to stand alongside Jesus Christ. 
And yet, after all, it is but a pale and in- 
effective figure he makes, not one in which 
men find satisfaction for the infinite demands 
of their being. There is little of the in- 
spiration of Him who could say, “ All power 
is given unto me in Heaven and in Earth.” 

And so Christ in His turn is the reflex of 
the Christian ideal. We see these ideas, 
into which we have ventured to resolve the 
essence of Christianity, realised one by one 
in their perfection in His life. 

Let us begin with the Fatherhood of God. 
The question may be asked whether such an 
idea is realisable in experience, whether it is 
possible to attain to such intimacy with the 
Divine as this expression implies. Christ is 
the answer to that question. We see in 
Him the perfect exemplification of the filial 
spirit. He lives continually in the light of 
the Father’s countenance and in the unclouded 
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consciousness of His love. And this consist- 
ent serenity of Christ’s spirit is the assurance 
to us of the presence of God in our life and 
His unchanging goodwill. It is true that 
Christ’s realisation of the Divine Fatherhood 
is one that transcends the limits of our 
consciousness, and can only be spoken of 
in timeless terms: ‘‘ No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” 1 
It is not only the Spirit of Sonship which 
Christ reveals but the Spirit of Father- 
hood itself. It is in Him the goodwill of 
God has come nigh to us and made itself a 
felt presence in our lives. 

And then the Brotherhood of Man, ee 
beautifully that was illustrated in Christ’s 
earthly life. He became the friend of 
publicans and sinners.2 Zaccheus the tax- 

1 Matt. xi. 27. 

2 Mrs Urquhart furnishes a good illustration of the wonder 
excited in the Indian mind by Christ’s disregard of social pre- 
judices, The incident in Simon’s house was being read to a 
Hindu woman, when she remarked: ‘*I admire and believe in 


almost all the teaching of Christ, but not this, I think He was 
unjust to Simon, Everyone would agree that such a respect- 
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gatherer, one of the lowest stratum of Jewish 
society, the woman that was a sinner, an out- 
cast from society altogether alike received 
from Him a generous consideration, which, 
while not condoning their sin, encouraged 
them to rise above it, and recover for them- 
selves the lost jewel of their self-respect. If 
to any the idea of brotherhood seems utopian 
and quixotic, a fine ideal of which poets may 
sing and on which moralists may descant, but 
too visionary for this work-a-day world, let 
them only consider Christ and His genuine 
and uncondescending interest in those around 
Him, and will not their cynicism be rebuked 
and their hearts beat with a truer sympathy 
and a larger charity? 

And when we come to the question of 
soul and body, do we not see in Christ that 
ideal adaptation of the one to the other which 
is so difficult to attain? Christ was no stern 
ascetic. ‘The Son of Man came eating and 


able man was better than this sinful woman. This kind of 
teaching and such a standard of judgment are subversive of the 
safeguards of society.” It was vain the missionary pointed out 
to her the woman’s sincere penitence and sense of sin, She 
could not be moved from her conviction as to the correctness of 
Simon’s attitude. 
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drinking.” And yet His physical appetites 
were completely at His command, ever sub- 
ordinate to the higher interests of His life. 
When He was tempted of the Devil in the 
wilderness to perform a miracle for the re- 
lieving of His own hunger, He replies, ‘It 
is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” In Christ the spiritual 
element was ever supreme, giving its true 
disposition to every part of His being. We 
see in Him that perfect equipoise of nature 
which is the acme of spiritual attainment. 
The lines which Matthew Arnold wrote in a 
volume of Butler’s Sermons might well be ap- 
plied to the spectacle which is presented to us 
in the life and character of the Son of Man: 

Deep and broad where none may see, 

Spring the foundations of the shadowy throne, 

Where man’s one Nature, queen-like, sits alone, 

Centred in a majestic unity ; 

And rays her powers, like sister-islands, seen 

Linking their coral arms under the sea : 

Or cluster’d peaks with plunging gulfs between 

Spann’d by aerial bridges, all of gold ; 

Whereo’er the chariot wheels of life are roll’d 

In cloudy circles, to eternity. 
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It was not without a struggle that Christ 
obtained this supremacy. ‘‘ Watch and pray,” 
He said to His disciples in Gethsemane, “ the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
And the knowledge of His struggle and its 
successful issue brings inspiration to all who 
are engaged in this holy warfare. 

But it is only in connection with the law 
of the Cross that we gain a full conception 
of the momentousness of Christ’s part in the 
drama of Christianity. We have seen that 
this law in its highest and widest sense 
means the subjection of the individual to the 
universal will, the obedience of man to God, 
And it is here that the Christian ideal seems 
most difficult of realisation, and that man 
becomes most conscious of his impotence. 
To bring ourselves perfectly into accord with 
the Divine Will, to accept unreservedly all 
that God appoints, is a cross too great for us, 
and we sink beneath its weight. And if 
‘“‘no Cross, no Crown,” then the crown is for 
ever beyond our grasp. The perfect obedi- 
ence which it demands of us is beyond our 
powers. But it is now that the fact of the 
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Cross discovers itself to us. In Christ this 
perfect obedience has been realised. It is 
no longer a mere idea or aspiration, it is a 
gracious reality bringing assurance to our 
spirit. Christ ‘‘ became obedient unto death,” 
says the apostle, ‘‘even the death of the 
Cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him and given Him a name which 
is above every name.”1 And in another 
place he says: ‘‘As by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners, so’ by 
the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous,” 2 

These last words disclose to us the full 
content of the thought which we have 
summed up in the phrase, “Christ the 
Exemplar of Christianity.” It is not simply 
that Christ is an example. For even with 
the aid of such an example the Christian 
ideas might fail to make their needed appeal 
to my life. To place before me this instance 
of a realised ideal does not ensure my realisa- 
tion of it. For where One has succeeded, 
another may strive in vain. But Christ is 

1 Philip, ii. 8, 9. 2 Rom. v. 19. 
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more than an example, He is an executor: 
His actions have a representative character. 
He has fulfilled the righteousness of the Law, 
not simply for Himself but for us; He has 
borne the Cross that was laid upon Him, not 
simply for Himself but for us, and through 
communion with Him we become partakers 
of the merits of His work. That does not 
mean, as we have seen, that goodness is by 
proxy, that the fact that Christ has suffered 
discharges us from enduring all hardness. 
No, the Cross must in its measure realise 
itself in the experience of every disciple. 
Only thus will the Spirit of Christ witness to 
His own in-working in the life. But it 
means that, when I struggle vainly to realise 
the ideal, I can stay myself upon the thought 
that it has once been realised in a perfect 
and unimpeachable manner, and that therein 
is the security that it will at last unveil itself 
in my life. Had man to work out his own 
salvation, had he to bear the cross alone and 
in his own strength, he might well tremble 
for the issue. But God does not suffer him 
to be tried above what he is able. Salvation 
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has been wrought out for him in Jesus 
Christ, and that only is laid upon him which 
is needful to fit him for the reception of it, 
to enable him to enter into his appointed 
heritage. 
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Christianity must be a Missionary 


Religion 


WE have endeavoured in these pages to 
present Christianity as a system of ideas, 
and to show the superiority of its distinctive 
ideas to those which obtain in the other 
religious systems of the world. And this 
superiority carries with it a duty of dissem- 
ination: Christianity must be a missionary 
religion. It is one of the facts most difficult 
to impress upon the Christian consciousness. 
Foreign Missions do not obtain the place 
they ought in the consideration of the average 
church member. ‘There are many who look 
upon missions as a religious fad, which they 
have no mind to cultivate. They are quite 
alive to the excellence of the Christian ideas. 
They may even be willing to admit their 
superiority to the ideas of Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism. But, while these ideas are 
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good in themselves, they do not feel any call 
to impose them upon others. One would 
venture to point out that there is an inherent 
contradiction in this attitude. It is of the 
very nature of an idea that it should pro- 
pagate itself. We remarked at the outset 
that one reason for seeking to reduce Chris- 
tianity to a system of ideas, as distinguished 
from feelings and experiences, was to deliver 
it from an individualistic character and find 
for it a universal basis of appeal. Only when 
Christian truth has been put into the form 
of ideas, can it become a weapon with which 
to lay siege to the rational nature of man. 
And there is in Christianity not only a 
possibility but a duty of dissemination: it 
must seek to universalise itself. The Christian 
system is indeed making no peculiar claim 
for itself in this respect. It is sometimes 
thought that the missionary spirit is an 
idiosyncrasy of the Christian Church, that it 
is only it that has developed this propensity 
for thrusting itself upon the world. But it 
is of the very nature of ideas, in whatever 
sphere, that they should seek to universalise 
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themselves. When the philosopher or scien- 
tist arrives at a certain conclusion, he does 
not say, ‘This conclusion is good for me” 
or even “for my countrymen,” but, ‘‘ This 
conclusion is good for the world’’; and he is 
not content until the world has accepted it. 
Socrates at the very dawn of philosophy 
typifies the missionary spirit. ‘If you were, 
therefore, to say to me, ‘Socrates, this time 
we will not listen to Anytus: we will let 
you go; but on this condition, that you 
cease from carrying on this search of yours 
and from philosophy; if you are found follow- 
ing those pursuits again, you shall die’: I 
say, if you offered to let me go on these 
terms, I should reply, ‘ Athenians, I hold you 
in the highest regard and love; but I will 
obey God rather than you: and as long as I 
have breath and strength I will not cease 
from philosophy, and from exhorting you and 
declaring the truth to every one of you 
whom I meet.’” 1 

And so it is with the highest of all truths, 
those of the Christian religion. When we 
1««The Apology,” Church’s Translation, pp. 57-8. 
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accept them, it is not for ourselves alone 
but with a universal reference, which we 
must seek to carry into effect. We might 
work out the analogy in greater detail by 
an illustration from a particular branch of 
scientific study, that of sanitation, an analogy 
not so remote as it might at first sight appear, 
for sanitary science may be considered to be 
one of the by-products of Christianity itself. 
We know what sanitary reform has done for 
our country, how it has improved the health 
and comfort of the people. As if by a 
miracle deadly plagues have disappeared, 
while other epidemics are more easily coped 
with. But we do not regard these results 
as desirable for ourselves alone, but for 
every land for which we are responsible, and 
so we seek to apply our hygienic ideas in our’ 
possessions in the East. The government 
has sought to put sanitation laws in force in 
India, not without difficulty, owing to the 
prejudice with which the natives regard such 
measures, a prejudice which arises in part from 
the native fatalism of the East. “If small- 
pox,” they say, ‘‘is our fate, then there is no 
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use fighting against it.” But in spite of such 
difficulties the government has persevered 
in this beneficent work of diffusing sound 
ideas as to the promotion of health. And are 
we to be less determined in the propagation 
of Christian principles? Are we to have all 
this care for the physical health of those 
people and less care for their moral health? 
No, surely the higher ideas which Chris- 
tianity conveys must be enforced at all 
costs. 

The truth is that the extent to which we 
entertain the missionary spirit is an index of 
the intensity with which we hold our con- 
victions, Dr Livingstone once said, “The 
spirit of Missions is the spirit of our Master ; 
the very genius of His religion. A dif- 
fusive philanthropy is Christianity itself. It 
requires perpetual propagation to attest its 
genuineness.” 1 The nervelessness of Indian 
pantheism is shown by the attitude of easy 
tolerance which it adopts towards other 
religions. It is quite willing to put Christ 

1 «Life of Livingstone,” Blaikie, p. 369. Cf G, F. Barbour, 
‘A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics,” p, 3x1. 
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and Krishna in the same pantheon.!_ On the 
other hand, the vitality of the Mohammedan 
ideas of the sovereignty and omnipotence of 
God is evidenced by an uncompromising 
propagandism. At El Azhar in Egypt, the 
university of Mohammedanism, there are from 
ten to fourteen thousand students gathered 
from every quarter of the globe, and every 
one of them, it is said, becomes a proselytiser. 
Much more should Christianity with its more 
perfect conception of a God of love and grace 
seek a world-wide expression for itself. 

And the Christian ideas are bound to 
prevail in the end. We hear a great deal 
about the small results of mission work, the 
paucity of conversions, especially from the 
higher ranks of heathendom. “You will 
never convert the Mohammedans, you will 
never convert the Brahmans,” are the observa- 


1 There is something pathetic in such a conversation as this 
with a holy man, who had been on a pilgrimage of nearly two 
thousand miles to various shrines and holy cities of India, and 
was seeking his way towards a temple on the northern frontier. 
The missionary asked him if he was finding mu#ti or release. 
He said he was, Did he know anything about Jesus? He 
had heard a little of Him in Madras. ‘ But,” he added, ‘ it is 
all one. You call Him Jesus, I call Him by another name, but 
He is the One, I am He and youare He and this coolie is He.” 
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tions which we are met with on so many 
hands. As a mere matter of arithmetic the 
statement might be challenged. But this 
counting of heads is at best a mechanical way 
of estimating the results of mission work. One 
wonders if these candid friends of missions 
have ever read the parable of the leaven. 
‘‘ And again He said, Whereunto shall I liken 
the Kingdom of God? It is like leaven 
which a woman took and /id in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.”1 And that leaven is at work 
even in Brahmanism and Mohammedanism. 
Among the students of our Indian colleges 
there is a curious interest in social schemes, 
which have their origin in Christian teaching, 
although it is not always accompanied by 
a frank acknowledgment of Christ as the 
only sufficient dynamic for them. In Moham- 
medan lands a marked impression is being 
made on the rising generation by the work 
of the missionary schools. Moslem parents, 
however tenacious of their own religious 
prejudices, do not always show an equal care 


1 Luke xiii. 21, 22. 
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for the faith of their children, permitting 
them freely to go to the Christian schools. 
The result is, that when the children grow 
up they lose their attachment to the an- 
cestral religion. The writer met a young 
Christian Arab in Algiers, who told him that 
fifteen years before, along with twenty-five 
or thirty other boys, he had attended a 
Christian school in the village, where he had 
been brought up, and now all those twenty- 
five or thirty grown to manhood were leading 
Christian lives in that village. The leaven 
is at work in India, in Africa,.in China. It 
could not be otherwise. The Christian ideas 
of righteousness and purity and love once 
inserted into the life of a nation are bound 
to have a transforming effect. Not to be- 
lieve this would be to show little faith in the 
inherent worth of the truths of our religion. 
Hegel has said somewhere that ‘ideas have 
hands and feet.” The Christian ideas are 
proceeding on all fours through the world. 
But there is another point of view from 
which we become conscious of the univer- 
sality of Christianity and the obligation 
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lying on its adherents to make it a missionary 
religion. Christianity, as we have seen, is 
more than a system of ideas. The ideas have 
been realised in a great Personality, and that 
Personality carries with it the consciousness 
of a universal role. Especially after His re- 
surrection does Christ appear before us in 
the character of Universal Lord. When the 
disciples are assembled before Him, He says to 
them, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” and, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Christianity is more than idea; it 
is Spirit in which idea has expressed itself, 
The Personality of Christ has an absolute 
significance. His Spirit seeks to be universal 
in its operation, it claims the whole world 
as the sphere of its manifestation. Already 
the Spirit of Christ has prevailed among 
the Western nations, and is asserting itself in 
their life and institutions, and we believe 
that it has a potentiality which can only be 
realised in a world-wide dominion, And it 
is the consciousness that we have that Spirit 
with us everywhere that emboldens us to 
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stand before the heathen nations and claim 
their homage for Him. The Spirit of truth 
and grace and love which was so signally 
manifested in His earthly existence has now 
taken to itself a sovereign and illimitable 
sway, and is recording its triumphs in every 
nation and kindred and tongue. 

These reflections may fitly close with 
the words of the eloquent writer of the 
fourth volume of the report of the World 
Missionary Conference, in which he sums 
up the evidence laid before the Commission 
on The Missionary Message and the Non- 
Christian Religions. ‘It is precisely because 
of the strength of their conviction as to the 
absoluteness of Christianity that our cor- 
respondents find it possible to take this more 
generous view of the non-Christian religions. 

They know that in Christ they have 
what meets the whole range of human need, 
and therefore they value all that reveals 
that need, however imperfect the revelation 
may be. 

This very charity and tolerance, on the 
other hand, makes more impressive the 
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agreement as to the absoluteness and finality 
of Christ. Nowhere is the slightest support 
found for the idea that Christianity is only 
one religion among others, or that all 
religions are simply different ways of seeking 
the one Father, and are therefore equally 
pleasing in His sight. One massive con- 
viction animates the whole evidence, that 
Jesus Christ fulfils and supersedes all other 
religions, and that the day is approaching 
when to Him every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess that He is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father.” 1 


i « The Missionary Message,” p. 268. 
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